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CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. Itf 

In her old age life was not kind to Clemence Royer. On the 
fall of the Empire, Pascal Duprat was able to return to France, 
when he was elected depute, and Clemence ably seconded him in his 
political career. But Duprat died in 1885, and Clemence, by de- 
grees, fell into ill health and complete poverty. Her last days were 
passed in the Asile Galignani, where she died on February 5, 1902. 

To-day, as we recall the sanity and vigor of her intellect, the 
simplicity and clearness of the language she used to explain her 
ideas, the devotion and loyalty with which she consecrated herself 
to the search for truth, we feel that her name should be written in 
letters of gold on the imperishable roll of the servants of rationalism 
and humanity. 

THEONOMY. 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO DR. T. PROCTOR HALl/S "SCIENTIFIC 

THEOLOGY." 

Believers in God find it more and more difficult with increasing 
scientific knowledge to retain the old theism, and so they either turn 
atheists or modify the old conception of God into one that is more 
or less scientifically tenable. On another page of this issue we have 
a remarkable example of this latter tendency in the article "Scientific 
Theology" presented in elegant brevity by Dr. T. Proctor Hall, a 
man whose knowledge in the natural sciences has rendered it diffi- 
cult for him to accept the traditional God-conception of orthodox 
Christianity, and yet who is not shallow enough to be satisfied with 
a crude materialism or the current atheism of to-day, and truly 
his aspiration is justified. The traditional God-conception has stood 
for great realities in the endeavor of progressive mankind, for the 
ideals of social justice and the attainment of truth. The idea of 
God thus formed was certainly not in vain and must have served — 
yea is still serving — some good purpose in life. 

The neatness with which Dr. Hall builds up his philosophy 
is admirable, his elucidations render his thought plausible and even 
acceptable to those who incline to his way of thinking, and yet his 
method is fallacious and some of his arguments lead him astray, 
so that we here propose to point out briefly the mistakes from 
which his presentation suffers. However, we will find that, after 
all, his ideal of preserving a God-conception can be maintained, al- 
though the God-conception which we consider as delineating the 
God of science would be somewhat different from his, but in many 
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respects it preserves the old traditional conception of God even 
more faithfully and better than his. 

What Dr. Hall calls the cosmic elements had better be called 
ultimate universals, and he ought not to arrive at their conception 
either by assumption or any haphazard enumeration. The proce- 
dure by which we propose to discover ultimate universals would 
be that of abstraction and generalization. We must start according 
to the positivist principle from the facts of experience. We analyze 
our experience and systematize different qualities under different 
heads, and again, the different classes that belong together as dif- 
ferent categories, until we reach an ultimate, beyond which we can- 
not go. 

In thus systematizing the characteristics of our experiences, 
we reach not one ultimate generalization, but three: substance, en- 
ergy and form. Under these three heads we can subsume all features 
of the innumerable things that present themselves to our experience 
in the objective world. Dr. Hall first enumerates four, (1) time, 
(2) space, (3) matter, and (4) energy. But we regard time as 
the purely formal element of energy, and space as the purely formal 
element of matter, and so we suggest to replace Dr. Hall's four 
elements by three ultimate generalizations, (1) matter, (2) energy 
and (3) form, whereby it is understood form includes every kind 
of relativity, not only shape or figure, but internal interrelations 
or structures as well, and also that uniform idea of motion called 
time, the units of which can be counted to determine duration. 

We repeat that the whole objective world possesses everywhere 
in its constitution these three universals, or as Dr. Hall calls them 
"cosmic elements," form, substance and energy. Nowhere is there 
any objective existence which does not partake of all three at once. 

The "three ultimates" is a term which means that the object 
confronting us in our experience is (1) real, i. e., it exists inde- 
pendently of us; viz., it is objective; it consists of substance or 
matter. Further, (2) it is actual, i. e., it acts or reacts ; it possesses 
energy; it moves; it suffers the impacts of motion and in return 
gives out impulses ; it causes motion ; and finally (3) it is of a special 
kind, of a definite form in space and time. 

There is a peculiar aberration in philosophy called agnosticism 
according to which man does not know and never will know what 
matter is and what energy is. Agnostics are not aware that there 
is nothing to be known about either matter or energy. These gen- 
eralizations are simply the that of existence. They are not unknown 
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quantities, but the universal feature of existence denoting what all 
things have in common. It is not strange that we should know 
what gold is and what iron, or wood, or sand is, but that the quality 
which all these things have in common should be inscrutable! By 
matter (or better "substance," wherein we include ether) we under- 
stand existence in general and we grant that while science is or may 
be able to trace the form of our present existence from the form of 
prior states, we can never explain why there is something at all, and 
why there is not in its place nothing. That existence exists and 
that it acts, that something is going on, is a fact, and the question 
why existence exists is an illegitimate question. 

Science does not concern itself with the question why existence 
exists. It investigates the nature of existence by studying its forms 
and tracing its transformations. Thus the third quality of things, 
their form or suchness, is the most important quality of existence. 
There is nothing to be known about the innermost being of matter 
or of energy. There is no philosophical problem about either. 
Both are simple statements of fact meaning that a thing is and that 
it acts. All truly scientific problems deal with the form of existence, 
and the purpose of all knowledge consists in tracing how forms 
originate from prior forms and how they change according to the 
laws of form. If we can trace them to a uniform primordial con- 
dition of the ultimate world-substance and can show the whirls in 
which the actual elements of matter originate from this primordial 
world-stuff (presumably the ether) by some unexplained commotion, 
we have reached the aim of the ultimate problem of cosmogony. 
There are no problems in the conceptions of substance and of en- 
ergy. Energy is simply change of place — or rather the activity in 
the change of place, which however is ultimately the same thing. 

So far we agree in the main with Dr. Hall. We have only 
simplified his cosmic elements and reduced them to three ultimate 
generalizations. They cover the whole realm of objective existence. 
But, as he correctly states, there is another cosmic element, the ex- 
istence of which he concludes from the sporadic appearance of con- 
sciousness, and it is in this connection that we find the ultimate 
source of his error. 

First we must notice that in speaking of consciousness we 
enter into an absolutely different domain of our experience. No 
consciousness can be discovered in the objective world. Conscious- 
ness is a purely subjective phenomenon. For all we know it need 
not exist at all in the objective world. The objective world is char- 
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acterized throughout as matter changing form. It is true we assume 
that creatures like us are ensouled with the same feelings according 
to their bodily form, that the words which we hear are accompanied 
by the same thoughts, but this is a mere assumption based on an 
analogy; and suppose a thinking subject could be imagined devoid 
of consciousness we would not be entitled to assume that there exists 
outside of us any consciousness at all. No one, however, doubts 
that our fellow creatures are according to their organization ensouled 
as we are with more or less or no feeling, from the range of self- 
consciousness possessed by a thinking man down to the primitive 
sensibility of monera and amebas, and still further down to the irrita- 
bility of plant life and the zero of sensibility that appears in purely 
physical phenomena. 

In considering the existence of such a cosmic element we must 
strictly distinguish it as an element of its own kind which cannot 
be numerically added to the three others, either as a fourth or, as 
Dr. Hall has it, as a fifth. It is not objective and is not traceable 
in the objective world. It is subjective and it corresponds to the 
phenomena of the objective world. It differs from energy and 
matter, but its appearance and disappearance, as well as its intensity, 
depend upon the discharge of energy in the manifestation of bodily 
forms. 

On former occasions 1 we have characterized the three ultimate 
generalizations of objectivity as the outside of existence while the 
subjective phenomena are its inside or inwardness. Both are two 
aspects of one and the same thing, and this theory has been called 
in psychology the theory of parallelism. We confess that the term 
"parallelism" is inappropriate; for there are not two realities, body 
and soul, objective existence and subjectivity, matter and spirit, 
brain and consciousness, acting in two places side by side parallel 
with each other, but there is one reality which in itself is feeling but 
when met from without appears to sense activity as material cor- 
poreality. Whatever a feeling feels, or a sensation senses, presents 
itself as matter in motion. Even a human person appears to others 
as a living body ; his soul can not be seen ; his feelings are invisible ; 
his emotions can only be guessed from his behavior, especially his 
words and the expression of his face. 

The conclusions from this conception of existence would lead 

us to the theory that all existence is endowed with potential feeling, 

that under definite conditions actual feeling originates, and that in 

1 See The Soul of Man, pp. 25 and 29; also Whence and Whither, pp. 7-15. 
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such actual feeling, as we assume forms itself in primitive animal 
substance like amebas, mentality begins to appear. The preserva- 
tion of the forms of the physiological conditions of feeling in their 
connection with feeling is called memory. If a sensation of a 
definite form is registered in the brain-center of the same class, the 
old memory picture of all former pictures of the same form are 
revived, and as a result the perception of sameness originates. Thus 
it comes to pass that sensations become representative. When feel- 
ings become representative they denote the causes of sensation and 
thereby build up the soul, for the soul is a mirror of the world ; it is 
a system of sentient symbols. There is not room here to explain 
further details which we have discussed previously on various occa- 
sions. We will limit ourselves to the statement that the substratum 
of consciousness must be the most primitive general condition of 
consciousness which we call subjectivity, and cannot be the highly 
complicated phenomenon of spirit. 2 

Of course every one is at liberty to coin new terms and Dr. 
Hall may understand by "spirit" exactly what we call subjectivity. 
We describe this subjectivity in its simplest form as potential feel- 
ing. It is that interior of reality which, viewed from the outside, 
appears as some form of matter in motion; the inside assumed to 
be according to its form a definite kind of subjectivity from which 
develops first irritability, then feeling, and at last consciousness, 
and at the same time thought, mind or spirit, the rules of which are 
formulated as reason. 

Reason is the comprehension of a purely formal aspect of law in 
the objective world. In this generalized conception we notice a corre- 
spondence (or if you prefer, a parallelism) between the subjective 
construction of law in general which is reason, and the lawdom 3 
(or, as the -Germans call it, Gesetsmdssigkeit) of the objective world. 

The pious Christian may now ask, Is this not an atheistic phi- 
losophy, leaving the world without God and depriving man of his 
hope of immortality ? But such is not the case. We must approach 
the God-problem in a practical way. We must not construct an 
idea of God and then, as did Kant, postulate it. We must ask what 
has been the significance of the God-idea in the history of mankind. 

This question as to the significance of God has been variously 
answered and mostly in the wrong way. Man does not worry about 

* For further details see Philosophy of Form, pp. 24-26. 

"Lawdom is coined for the purpose of exactly translating the German 
term and expresses a much needed word. 
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the unknown and he ignores the unknowable. He worships only 
that which he knows, that which he fears, that which can hurt him. 
God must be a reality. Man's notion of God has been ascribed 
to a special revelation which has been accredited to an incompre- 
hensible manifestation of an unknown power. Belief in God has 
been declared to be a special merit even in spite of logical difficulties. 
This is the old orthodox conception of God. Liberal thinkers, among 
them Herbert Spencer, have no room for a God-conception but 
replace it by the metaphysical x, the unknowable. But neither is 
this correct. Not the unknown or unknowable is deified, but those 
same known powers in the face of which man stands in awe. Man 
deifies what he fears. It is the half-known, the unintelligible, the 
terrible, the overawing which is deified rather than the harmlessly 
distant unknowable, and this has been developed in the course of 
time into a personification of all those factors of man's experience 
which he cannot fathom, which he must heed, to which he must 
submit, through which if he heeds them he is benefited and blessed, 
whereas if he acts contrary to them he is either severely punished 
or doomed, and these factors in their oneness we have briefly de- 
scribed as the authority of conduct. God everywhere appears as 
the ruler of the universe, the judge, the creator and preserver of the 
world ; or, as it might be expressed in more philosophical language, 
he is the factor that determines the course of phenomena, he is the 
ultimate standard of truth and error, and of right and wrong. 

In analyzing our experience we actually find that the world is 
not a chaotic medley, but a law-ordained whole, a cosmos. There is 
progress and evolution; there is right and wrong; there is truth 
and error; there is goodness and evil, and whatever that factor 
may be which constitutes the world-order, which determines the 
nature of truth, of justice, of right and of goodness mankind call 
God. This is ultimately the nucleus of the God-conception and this 
God is most assuredly an undeniable presence in the world, and in 
investigating the nature of this presence we find that the laws of 
nature are part and parcel of God, and so are all the laws and rules 
and theorems which we construct in the purely formal sciences, in 
mathematics, mechanics and also in their applications ultimately in 
the rules of conduct and the ideals of moral behavior. 

The God-conception of orthodox Christianity, of Mohammed- 
anism, of the Jews and of theistic religions in general appears from 
this point of view as a mere mythology which, under the allegory 
of a personification, foreshadows the true God of science, and we 
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understand that as astrology changed into astronomy, the old theol- 
ogy will have to change into a newer more scientific and truer con- 
ception of God, into theonomy.* 

The nature of God is ultimately order. The term law is not 
correct because the laws of nature are not arbitrary ukases of a 
monarch but intrinsic uniformities. They are necessary because 
they cannot be otherwise, and in order to avoid the misleading 
word "law" we describe it by the Greek word nomos, meaning 
norm; for God is neither the subjectivity of the world not its ob- 
jectivity although we must assume energy and substance to be eter- 
nal and if they are eternal their subjectivity or the potentiality of 
developing feeling and mind must also be uncreated and uncreat- 
able. But these ultimate cosmic elements are not God. They are, 
as we may say, merely material for creating a world. That which 
constitutes the divinity of life and the cosmos is that norm which 
governs the world, which makes it possible that rational beings orig- 
inate, that there is a definite direction in the world of purely mechan- 
ical phenomena, that thinking beings can set themselves purposes 
and pursue them, and finally that moral endeavor appears in the 
struggle for existence. In a word, God is normative and we may 
call this conception of God nomotheism, and this is the reason we 
would prefer to call its systematic and scientific investigation no 
longer theology but theonomy. 

As to the question of the justice of God Dr. Hall says : "Con- 
sider the question 'Is God just?' By justice is meant equality of 
conditions and opportunities; or equal results for equal efforts of 
different individuals. As so defined justice is conspicuous by its 
absence from the universe. Paul claims that one vessel is made 
for honor, another for dishonor; and the inequality of conditions 
among men is patent. In the field of energy a very slight factor 
often makes the difference between intense action and almost no 
action. In matter, too, there is endless diversity of relation. And 
no two portions of either space or time are similarly related to the 
rest of the universe. Hence justice does not belong to the essence 
of the universe." 

Dr. Hall's conception of justice still reflects his conception of 
an individual God-being who creates his creatures as the potter 
makes vessels, using them arbitrarily for different purposes. The 
scientific conception of creation shows that creatures develop by 
forming their characters as they react upon their surroundings. 

4 See the author's book God, An Inquiry and a Solution, pp. 124-128. 
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In this sense creatures are what they want to be, and their fate is 
according to their deeds, which implies that intrinsically considered 
the justice pervading the universe is identical with the law of cause 
and effect. This kind of justice is not external like the idea 
of man's sense of justice, apportioning awards in agreement 
with merit and punishments with evil doing; divine justice is an 
intrinsic justice. A creature (or, generally, a thing) is exactly 
what it has become through its own actions. Its merit consists 
in being what it is, not what it receives. A diamond possesses 
qualities which distinguish it to its own credit from other combina- 
tions of carbon such as coal and graphite, and we must not seek 
justice in the price for which here or there a diamond may be 
bought. In the same way the reward of a noble sacrifice does not 
consist in the recognition it finds in the eyes of the world and still 
less in the remuneration it receives. Rewards cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents and true justice is the superiority of intrinsic 
worth. 

In our opinion Dr. Hall's conception of God is an aberration. It 
identifies God with evolution. He says : "The idea of an omnipotent 
and absolutely perfect God cannot be reconciled with the imper- 
fections of the universe as we know it. But an evolving God is in 
harmony with all the facts we know, and cuts the knot of many an 
unsolved problem. This idea of evolution as an essential character 
of God is not easy to grasp fully. It contradicts the common view 
of God as unchangeable or as the Absolute. The whole known 
universe is in the march of evolution. Its essence is therefore 
evolving. Its plan is being formed, its aims are more clearly de- 
fined now than ever before, its consciousness clearer and more ex- 
tensive." Further down Dr. Hall says: "In the evolutionary sense, 
God is not wholly good, but is becoming good." 

Dr. Hall's God is not the ultimate norm of the cosmos, but its 
manifestation. We may very well call this tendency of evolution 
God, but we must bear in mind that this God is a definite and con- 
crete interrelation of all the facts of existence in successive stages. 
It is not the ultimate divine norm, it is its application, and in Chris- 
tianity this idea corresponds to the idea of God as the Holy Ghost 
through whom the God-man or Christ, or Buddha, or whatever we 
may call God incarnate, is born into the real world of actuality. 5 

Our God-conception as the ultimate norm of existence is based 

8 For further details of this conception which underlies the doctrine of the 
trinity, see the author's Personality, pp. 46-60. 
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on very radical arguments for not even the atheist will seriously 
object to it. Nevertheless it is quite conservative and is in perfect 
agreement with traditional orthodoxy. This God is as supernatural 
as the God of the Old Testament, for God as the norm of the world 
would exist even if the world did not exist. In this sense God is 
above nature. He is truly and in the literal sense of the word super- 
natural. This God-conception is not the old pantheism and is very 
different from the common God-conception of liberal Christians. 
This God is not a person in the sense of an individual being and 
yet this God is not impersonal in the sense of having nothing to do 
with personality. This God is more personal than any person of 
human type for he is the prototype of personality; he is super- 
personal. His dispensation as the ultimate condition of rationality 
and of moral aspiration makes it possible that an animal can de- 
velop into a personality. The appearance of personality in the 
purely physical world as it blossoms forth from animal life is due 
to him — indeed it is a revelation of his inmost being. Our habit 
of speaking of God as "he" not "it" is due to our need of using the 
most dignified expression for that power which deserves our highest 
reverence, for it is understood that as God is not an individual 
being but a universal norm, he is neither man nor woman, he is 
not a concrete individual, but the efficient norm which dominates 
the entire cosmos and also every phenomenon — the course of the 
stars and of the motes circling in every atom obedient to the laws 
of motion. We must not speak of the blind laws of motion, for though 
they are not conscious in the sense of human consciousness, though 
they do not argue according to the modes of deductive logic after 
the custom of human reason, they are not to be called blind as is so 
often done ; they are not irrational for they possess definiteness and 
impart to existence a definite character, and it is this character, the 
character of God, which gives sense and meaning to the whole crea- 
tion. Editor. 



A CORRECTION AND SOME REMARKS. 

In the first place I must make a correction to the story in the 
third paragraph on page 151 of my article in The Monist for Jan- 
uary, 1912. Mr. Russell tells me that the original of the story is 
that some of his hearers were disappointed that after a whole term's 
lecturing on the principles of mathematics Mr. Russell had never 
proved the elementary rule of algebra that "Minus into minus gives 



